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Careers 

3 N years gone by it was an annual feature of farewell celebrations in 
American High Schools and Colleges for the 44 Class Prophet ” to 
predict what the future would bring to his class-mates in the way of 
careers. It was always very amusing to hear these humorous attempts to 
construct the unknown future on the evidence of the activities and interests 
of one’s fellow students. Many of the predictions were fanciful, or pur- 
posely fantastic, but many of them contained a strange element of real 
insight into character, and oftentimes a feeling of certainty as to how that 
character would work out in actual reality. 

After thirty years it is interesting to look back and to justify some of 
those predictions of College days. When I meet old College friends and 
learn about their present achievements I often think back and discover in 
memory the tendencies and potentialities which 1 might have appreciated 
''during, the period of College friendships. How strange it seems 
that one should not have been able to recognize the famous surgeons in 
those young men whose interest in the classes in Biology was so keen. 
One might have expected that a collector of beetles and butterflies would 
some day be supplying the Smithsonian Institute Museum from the W r est 
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African province to which he has given his life. One might have imagined 
the future international operations of the budding forester and geologist. 
The leader of the Debating Society was already setting his face toward a 
distinguished legal and judicial career. That young man who had such a 
love for the Spanish language might have been expected to become an 
authority on the colonial history of Spain and eventually a member of the 
diplomatic service called upon to exercise his linguistic and historical 
speciality. A little more thought and imagination should have enabled us 
to see potential journalists, scholars, travellers, religious leaders, educa- 
tionists and business executives. 


As one looks back all these old friends who have achieved some kind 
of skill or mastery or leadership are clearly recognized as those who in 
College days had a speciality ; who had some form of individual and per- 
sonal enthusiasm ; who had their favourite subjects ; who entered fully 
into some selected forms of activity * whose peculiar bent supplemented by 
opportunity and hard work was already selecting and training them for a 
valuable and satisfying career in life. 


I am not suggesting that anything will be gained by indulging in 
fantastic prophecies about the future career of students now reading in 
Ewing Christian College, but I do wish to remind you that in these years 
you have rich opportunities for study and investigation, for reading and for 
training along the lines of your special abilities and interests. If you will 
make use of the opportunities of the class-room, the - library, the scientific 
and literary societies, the clubs and associations of this College, and if, 
while here, you will take some valuable line as your speciality, if you will 
lay the foundation of interest and mastery, your career will take care of 
itself. 



44 $ttts one lull lap to tl)t east, atitf another 

to tfje toest ” 

ROOSTER has long been known as, “The College on the Hill.” I 
buildings are all built of white stone, and because of this and be- 
cause of its commanding position, it has further gained the name of 
“The White City on the H ill”. To those who have lived in the 
midst of great mountains, it would be almost a sacrilege, I suppose, to speak 
of Wooster as commanding a prospect of any extent by virtue of this ‘mound 
of earth” upon which she stands. Yet, to those who have spent four of 
best years of life there, who have received their diplomas under the giant 
elms that overhang the campus, and who face the future, often uncertain in 
these days, with assurance and courage because they have learned something 

of life within those wails of white- to the Alumni of the College on the 

Hill, there are few mountains, or rivers, or seas that hold the same grip 
upon their hearts. To the past, the present, and the future generations of 
Wooster, she shall stand like the ‘Evening Star” of Wordsworth’s very 
human poem, “Michael”, “the public symbol of the life”, lived and taught 
and found there. And so, I introduce her to you as, “The College on 
the Hill”. 

And now my scene changes and I carry you across thirteen thousand 
miles of wide seas and rolling country-side and gigantic mountains to another 
college and a different prospect I have bridged the gap between west and 
east and now at my feet lies, not the fertile farmland of Ohio, but the broad 
Jumna, running down to her “sangarn” with the Ganges. Ah, you will say, 
now your figure is going to fail you, for Ewing boasts a Banyan tree, but 
hill. In reply I will answer that, just as “iron bars do not a prison make”, 
so many feet of earth and stone, thrown together in a certain fashion and 
covered with foliage, do not make a hill, at least the kind of a hill that I am 
talking about. For I have come to see in my two months here that Ewing 
Stands high among the hills of Indian idealism, and throws a light that all of 
India must one day catch. Not a glaring, brilliant light perhaps, just as 
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Wooster’s hill is but a mound of earth, but a steady flame that shall grow 
as India grows, along with many other flames of the same kind which are 
flickering through the length and breadth of the land. I am not speaking of 
Western civilization, hut of education. I am not, furthermore, speaking of 
half-way education, but of thorough learning, the result of much travail. I 
am not speaking to those of you who are only here for your own selfish 
“advancement in life % as Raskin puts it, but to those who approach the hill 
of high Indian idealism humbly, yet fearlessly. To those of you who are 
here to work, not to play; to climb, not to remain static, to feed the flame 
burning here, not to smother it. Ewing, too, stands upon a hill. 

I have tried to picture two hills for you; two rather insignificant hills 
thirteen thousand miles apart. On both hills there gleams a light. In essence 
it is the same light, or rather two flickerings of the same light. Perhaps, if 
our hills were high enough, and if we knew more about the laws of nature, 
we might stand on their summits and converse with each other across the 
reaches of earth. Sadly enough, the keys of space are still held by an un- 
known hand. And so, we must be content with sending runners to carry the 
flame from one hill to the other. Now, frankly, I am not much of a runner, 
as one generally thinks of running, but, with equal frankness, it’s as a run- 
ner I have come, as a runner that Mr. McAfee came, and Mr. McCorkie* 
and the host of others who have run the course before us ; it is as runners 
that those who are to follow me will come. So far the course has only been 
mapped from west to east, but perhaps in the future a double track will be 
laid and a new light carried westward. 

And so, as the third student runner from Wooster, I bring you some 
living coals from the fire that burns on “College Hill”. And I bring you 

more the best wishes and the deep respect of the fellows who ran this 

course before me; the sincere interest of the students of Wooster who have 
sent me here; and the hope of greater things in the future. 

W. Ferry 




• * 


Wpsstcal Ctmcation anti athletics 

# UR Department of Physical Education without Mr. Gideon here to 
direct it is somewhat like a body without a head, but with the 
co-operation of a large proportion of the staff and the student body 
the programme is being maintained fairly well. Five afternoons 
a week between two hundred and fifty and three hundred students are 
engaged in games of various kinds. All First Year students are expected 
to participate in games three afternoons a week, and all Second Year 
students two afternoons a week. With football, volleyball, basketball, 
badminton and deck tennis going simultaneously each afternoon, our playing 
fields present a bustling and cheering sight. 

For the first time in the experience of most of those connected with 
the College there is this year a keen interest in boxing. Coupled with 
this interest on the part of students is our good fortune in having Mr. Cyril 
Clive, who has had some experience and training in boxing, added to our 
staff- Mr. Clive is conducting a class in boxing, and we hope to be able 
before the end of the year to put on a high class exhibition of the manly 
art of self-defence. 

Another innovation is the formation of a badminton team. The 
E, I. R. Recreation Club challenged us to a match and we accepted with- 
out knowing what kind of a team we could present. The call for candidates 
brought out an abundance of hitherto undiscovered talent, and we think 
we have the makings of a first rate team. We won all five games against 
the E. 1, R. Club without being seriously extended. 


Under the leadership of Shiv Charan Singh, who was elected captain, 
the football team is having a good season. We lost our first match and 
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then won five consecutive matches. Recently we have not fared quite 
so well. The results of matches played to date are as follows : 


July 27 Tempest Club Lost 2-3 

July 31 Training College Won 4*0 

Aug, 6 E. I. R. Institute Won 5-0 

Aug. 10 Allahabad Athletic Assn. Won 2-0 

Aug. 12 Horrocks Won 1-0 

Aug. 16 Oriental Club Won 2-0 

Aug. 20 Allahabad Sporting Club Lost 1-2 

Aug. 23 Agricultural Institute Won 2-1 

Aug, 26 A. P>. College B ” Lost 0-1 

Aug. 31 K. P. College Draw 0-0 

Sept. 2 A. B, College ** A ” Lost 1-2 
Sept. 3 A. B. College Draw 0-0 


The “ B *’ football team defeated the Jumna High School 2-1 
with the Mountaineers 1-1, and lost to the Oriental Club 1-3, 


The volleyball team elected Mahmudul Hasan captain. Both he 
and the members of the team have worked hard to develop a winning 
combination, and we expect to hear good things of the team. The team 
has played six matches, winning two, losing one, and being held to a draw 
in three. Our one defeat was at the hands of the Vikram Club, which 
holds the Olympic championship of the United Provinces, The results of 
matches were as follows : 


Aug. 13 Manzil Club 
Aug. 29 Manzil Club 
Sept. 2 Muir Hostel 
Sept. 3 Manzil Club 
Sept. 5 Vikram Club 
Sept. 9 Manzil Club 


Draw 1-1 


Draw 1-1 


Lost 0-2 

Draw 1-1 


On account of the heat the. basketball team has not yet been formed, 
but practice is held regularly. One match has been played, Indians vs 
Americans, and resulted in a victory for the latter 23-13. 



$ look Information Cest 

By DR. J. C. Manry, PhJX 


*REAT interest has been shown of late in “General Knowledge Tests.” 
Here is a Test adapted to measure how well informed you are about 
modern literature in English (including translations). There are 
twenty-five numbered questions. Credit yourself with 4 points for each 
correct answer ; a perfect score would of course be 100. 


1. If the author of Ode on a Grecian Urn died by drowning, give his 
name, but if this is not true, give the title of the book in which Mowgli 
appears. 

2. If Luigi Pirandello is the most recent winner of the Nobel prize 
for literature, put an N after Question No. 2; if not, name the author of 

Peter Pan . 


3. If Ben Jonson lived in Elizabethan England, then who is 
Sinclair Lewis ; but if this statement is false, in what book does Long 
Silver appear ? 

4. If book reviewers are always right in their judgment of current 
books, put an X after No. 4 ; but if not, who is the author of The Good 
Companions ? 

5. A play called Caponsacchi was made from Byron’s poem The 
Ring and the Book . Answer, True or False. 

6. If John Buchan is now Lord Tweedsmuir, name the book he has 
written in connection with King George’s Silver Jubilee ; if not, who is 
the author of Sorrell and Son ? 

7. If Mark Twain was the author of Black Beauty , who was the 
author of Tom Sawyer ? If not, what is the name of the author of Alice's 
Adventures in Wonderland ? 

8. Which of the Brontes wrote Wuthering Heights ? 

9. Is Becky Sharp in one of Thackeray's novels, and did Jane Eyre 
write Pride and Prejudice ? 

10. Which of the following books did Anatole France write: Black 
Arrow , Black Beauty , Black Tulip ? 

11. R. L. S. ” wrote a story for a child and called it The Sea Cook . 
Later he decided to have it published, and left the story for some months 
at the office of Cassell without either name or address. When he called 
for it, be was genuinely surprised to learn that Cassells wished to publish 
it. It is the most popular book for boys in the English language. What 
is the title of the book ? 

12. If the French Revolution is the background for The Count of 
Monte Cristo, a book by Victor Hugo, put an X after No. 12 ; if not, 
the answer is zero. 
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13. Sydney Carton was a character in Nicholas N ickleby and Little 
Em’ly was a character in The Old Curiosity Shop. If both these things are 
true, write the name of the author of The Adventures of Sherlock Holtnes ; 
if only one of these is true, write the name of the author of the two books 
mentioned in the last sentence. If neither is true, name the author of 
The Little Minister. 

14. Did William Beebe write Twenty Thousand Leagues under the 
Sea ? If not, who did, and how far under the sea did Beebe go ? 

15. If Alexandre Dumas was a Frenchman. Thomas Hardy an 
Englishman, and Washington Irving an American, then who wrote Moby 

Dick i 

16. If the same man wrote Stones of Venice and Sesame and Lilies , 
name the author of Now We Are Six ; if not, name the Bengali writer who 
has received the Nobel prize for literature. 

17. If The School for Scandal and Lady Windemere 1 $ Fan were 
written by the same author, name him ; but if this is false, then in what 
play does Mrs. Malaprop appear ? 

18. If Byron wrote a narrative poem about a prisoner in Switzerland, 
who is the present poet laureate of England ? If he did not, then who is 
the best-selling living American author writing novels with a Chinese 
setting ? 

19. What novel of the twentieth century has had the greatest sate 
of all time for the first year after publication ? Who is its author ? 

20. In what language was the novel referred to in 19 originally 
written ? 

21. If Beau Geste and Beau Sabreur are both stories about the 
Foreign Legion> then who is the author of Sorrell and Son ; if not, then 
who wrote Pilgrim s Progress ? 

22. If Isaac DTsraeli was the father of Benjamin Disraeli, then who 
was the author of Coningsby ? If not, then who was the first earl of 
Beaconsfield ? 

23. What title by Dickens might be an appropriate one for a dis- 
cussion of economic conditions during the last five years ? 

24. Which title by Dickens might be appropriately applied to an 
optimistic forecast of the future ? 

25. If Shakespeare wrote a tragedy dealing with a legendary British 
king who went mad, who is the author of Tom Browns School Days ? 
But if not, give the title of Voltaire’s masterpiece. 

NOTE Grateful acknowledgement is made to an article in the 
Wilson Bulletin for Librarians, for the general idea of this test, and for 
several of the questions. 

The answers to most of the questions can be found in the Oxford 
Companion to English Literature . 

N.B . — The College Library contains nearly ail the works mentioned 
or referred to. A prize book will be given to the student now enrolled in 
the College who first turns in to the College Librarian a list of all the 
books definitely named in the questions or the answers, showing which 
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Sloim Kepler: fits Htfe anti Wmk$ 

(Essay read in the Physics Students’ 

Association ) 

f OHN KEPLER was born on the 21st of December, 1571, at 
Weil in Wurtemberg. His parents seem to have been of fair 
condition* but by reason, it is said, of his becoming surety for 
a friend, the father lost all his income and was reduced to keeping a tavern. 
Young John Kepler was thereupon taken from school and employed as a 
tavern-boy between the age of nine and ten. He was a sickly lad, subject 
to violent illness from the cradle, so that many a time his life was despaired 
of. Later he was sent to a monastic school and thence to the University 
of Tubingen, where he graduated second on the list. All his connection 
with astronomy opto this time had been the hearing the Copernican theory 
expounded in University lectures, and defending it in a college debating 
society. 

Kepler accepted an astronomical lectureship at Graz and made a 
thorough study of mathematics there. He speedily became a thorough 
Copernican and as he had a most singularly restless and inquisitive mind, 
full of appreciation of everything relating to number and magnitude— was 
a born speculator and thinker just as Mozart was a born musician, or 
Bidder a born calculator ; he was agitated by questions like these : 

Why are there exactly six planets ? Is there any connection between 
their orbital distances, or between their orbits and the times of describing 
them ? These things tormented him and he thought about them day 
and night. 

His first discovery about the number and orbits of planets was rather 
an imaginary one. He hit upon his fanciful regular- solid hypothesis and 
published his first book in 1597. This book at once brought him into 
notice and served as an introduction to Tycho and Galileo. 

Tycho Brahe was at this time at Prague under the patronage of 
Emperor Rudolph ; and as he was known to have by far the best planetary 
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observations of any man living, Kepler wrote to him to know if he might 
come and examine them so as to perfect his theory, 

Tycho immediately replied, “ Come, not as a stranger, but a? a very 
welcome friend ; come and share in my observations with such instruments 
as I have with me, and as a dearly beloved associate ” 

Tycho offered him the post o i his mathematical assistant. 

All this time Kepler suffered much from poverty. After much hesita- 
tion he applied to Tycho and the latter gladly helped him with money and 
work. To illustrate Tycho's kindness and generosity, I must read to you 
a letter written to him by Kepler. It seems that Kepler, on one of his 
absences from Prague, driven half-mad with poverty and trouble, fell foul 
of Tycho whom he thought to be behaving badly in money matters to 
him and his family and wrote him a violent letter full of reproaches and 
insults. Tycho’s secretary replied quietly enough, pointing out the 
groundlessness and ingratitude of the accusation* Kepler repents 
instantly, and replies : — 

Most Noble Tycho,” (these were the words of his letter) “ how 
shall I enumerate or rightly estimate your benefits conferred on me? For 
two months you have liberally and gratuitously maintained me, and my 
whole family; you have provided for all my wishes; you have done me 
every possible kindness ; you have communicated to me everything you 
hold most dear ; no one, by word of deed, has intentionally injured me in 
anything; in short, not to your children, your wife or yourself have you 
shown more indulgence than to me. 

This being so, as 1 am anxious to put on record, 1 cannot reflect 
without consternation that I should have been so given up by God to my 
own intemperance as to shut my eyes on all these benefits; that, instead 
of modest and respectful gratitude, I should indulge for three weeks in 
continual moroseness towards all your family, in headlong passion and the 
utmost insolence towards yourself, who possess so many claims on my 
veneration, from your noble family, your extraordinary learning, and distin- 
guished reputation. Whatever I have said or written against the person, 
the fame, the honour, and the learning of your excellency ; or whatever, 
in any other way, I have injurediy spoken or written (if they admit no 
other more favourable interpretation), as, to my grief, I have spoken and 
written many things, and more than I can remember ; all and everything 1 
recant, and freely and honestly declare and profess to be groundless, 
false, and incapable of proof.” 


f 
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JOHN KEPLER: HIS LIFE AND WORKS 

In 1601, Kepler was appointed Imperial mathematician to assist 
Tycho in his calculations. 

The Emperor Rudolph did a good piece of work in thus maintaining 
these two eminent men, but it is quite clear that it was as astrologers that 
he valued them ; and all he cared for in the planetary motion was limited 
to their supposed effect on his own and his kingdom’s destiny. He seems 
to have been politically a weak and superstitious prince. At that time 
Tvcho was engaged in preparing some tables on planetary motion. These 
tables Tycho had always regarded as the main work of his life ; but he 
died before they were finished and on his death-bed he entrusted the 
completion of them to Kepler, who loyally undertook the charge, 1 hese 
tables were published in 1627, under the name of the Rudolphian Tables, 
because they were dedicated to the memory of Tycho’s patron the Emperor 
Rudolph. 

We must now take up the main works of Kepler’s life. All the time 
he had been at Prague, he had been making a serious study of the motion 
of the planet Mars, analysing minutely Tycho’s books of observations, in 
order to find out, if possible, the true theory of his motion. Aristotle had 
taught that circular motion was the only perfect and natural motion, and 
that the heavenly bodies therefore moved in circles. So firmly had this 
idea become rooted in men’s minds, that no one ever seems to have con- 
templated the possibility of its being false or meaningless. But Kepler 
found immense difficulty in obtaining the true positions of the planets for 
long together on Aristotelian theory. 

While thinking and pondering for weeks and months over this new 
dilemma and complication of difficulties, till his brain reeled, an accidental 
ray of light broke upon him in a way not now intelligible or barely intel- 
ligible. Half the extreme breadth intercepted between the circles and the 
oval was 429/10 5 of the radius, and he remembered that optical inequality 
of Mars was about 429/ 10 5 . 

This coincidence, in his own words, woke him out of the sleep ; and 
for some reasons or other impelled him instantly to try making the planet 
oscillate in the diameter of its epicycle instead of revolve round it a 
singular idea, but Copernicus had had a similar idea to explain the motions 


of Mercury. 

Away he started through his calculations again. A long course of 
work night and day was rewarded by finding that he was now able to hit 
■off the motions better than before ; but what a singularly complicated 








Kepler enunciated the following important laws : — 

(L) Each planet moves in an elliptic orbit with the sun in one of the foci. 

(2) The straight line drawn from the sun to a planet (the planet’s “ radius 
vector n ) sweeps out equal areas in equal times, 

(S) The squares of the periodic times of the planets are to one another as 
the cubes of their mean distances from the sun. 


A Geometrical • Proof of Kepler’s Second Law. 


Kepler’s second law asserts 
that the line drawn from the 

sun to a planet sweeps out j/\ „ 

equal areas in equal times, / \ y' 

that is, if the times of describ- f ) 

ing the distances AB and PQ V/ 7^ 

are equal, then the area 

SAB=area PSQ. — — 

From this we can conclude that the nearer a planet approaches the sun 
the greater must be its velocity, for if we regard the arcs AB and PQ as 
being described in a small unit of time, they, being small compared will 
planet’s distance from the sun, may be taken as straight lines. Now if th< 
distances from S to AB be greater than from S to PQ the base P Q 
must in its turn be greater than the base AB in order that the two triangles 
may be equal and therefore the velocity at PQ is greater than at AB. 
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motion it was ! Could it be expressed no more simply ? Yes, the curve so 
described by the planet is a comparatively simple one ; it is a special 
kind of oval — the ellipse. Strange that he had not thought of it before. 
It was a famous curve, for the Greek geometers had studied it as one of 
the sections of a cone, but it was not so well known in Kepler’s time. The 
fact that the planets move in it has raised it to the first importance, and 
it is familiar enough to us now. But did it satisfy the law of speed ? 
Could the rate of description of areas be uniform with it ? Well, he tried 
the ellipse and to his inexpressible delight he found that it did satisfy the 
candition of equable description of areas, if the sun was in one focus. 

So, moving the planet in a selected ellipse, with the sun in one focus, 
at a speed given by the equable area description, its position agreed with 
Tycho’s observations within the limits of the error of experiment. Mars 
was finally conquered, and remains in his prison-house to this day. The 
orbit was found. 


JOHN KEPLER: HIS LIFE AND WORKS 
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As the earth is nearest the sun at mid-winter, we now see that its 
velocity at mid-winter is greater than at any other part of its orbit. 


Newton showed that Kepler’s Third Law was a direct consequence of the 
law of Universal gravitation which may be enunciated as follows : — 


“ Every particle in the universe attracts every other particle with a 
force directly proportional to the mass of each, and inversely proportional 
to the square of their distance apart.” 

Thus if two particles have masses m and m and are separated by a 

mm 


distance d % they attract each other with a force proportional to ~— 2 — * 

d 

We may write this if we please, 


F = \ — — where X is a constant which is independent of the 


nature of masses. 

Newton’s law deals with particles. In questions of astronomy, the 
heavenly bodies are so far apart that we may look upon them as mere 
points or regard their masses as concentrated at their centres of gravity. 

To deduce Kepler’s third law from Newton’s law of universalgravitation. 



Let M = mass of the Sun. 

Let r and r* be the distances of two planets, say Earth and Mars, from 
the Sun, whose periodic times are T and T’ respectively. 

Now by the law of gravitation, the attractions of the Sun at distances 
r and n from the Sun are in the proportion, 


M 


M_ 

J 2 . 


! 
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Bat the centrifugal acceleration of a body moving m a arc e 0 

4tt 2 t 

r is given by /= 

therefore assuming the orbits of the planets to be circular we have 

M M 4 TrV 47T 2 r 1 

: : T r - 

Multiplying the extremes and the means we get eventually 


rcle of radius 


r ! 2 T 2 

TV 8 =V*r* 

. T2 = rl 

• • -pa r ,:! 

T 2 : T ' 2 : r s : r' 3 , 

which is Kepler’s third law. 

Kepler published his second book in 1609. Rudolph died in 161 - and 
after his departure Kepler again fell in misery and misfortune. The book 
in which his third law was published (“ On Celestial Harmonies was 
dedicated to James of England. In 1620 he had to intervene to protect his 
mother from being tortured for witchcraft. He accepted a professorship 
at Linz and from there made a last effort to overcome his poverty by 
getting the arrears of his salary paid at Prague but was unsuccessful, and 
contracting brain-fever on a journey, died in November, 1630, in his fifty- 
ninth year. His body was buried at Ratisbon and a century ago, a proposal 
was made to erect a marble monument to his memory, but nothing was 
done. It matters little one way or other whether Germany having almost 
refused him bread during his life, should a century and a half after his 
death offer him a stone. 

A man of keen inspiration, indomitable perseverance, and uncom- 
promising love of truth, Kepler flooded with light the dark places of Nature 
and as we look back through the long vista of the history of science, the 
dim Titanic figure of the old monastic seems to rear itself out of the dull 
flats aiound it, pierces with its head the mists that overshadow them, and 
catches the first gleam of the rising sun, 

“ like some iron Peak, by the creator, 

Fired with the red glow of the rushing morn.” 

— Kshudi Ram Saha, 

II Year Class. 


Cht&ttm’g popular Account 

^fKHE much discussed Theory of Relativity is at present holding the 
(L jjy attention of all physicists and mathematicians. This theory, which 
was formulated in 1905 by Einstein, is one of the boldest and at 
the same time one of the most significant creations of the 
human mind. 

The theory had its origin in a dilemma. If a man measures the 
velocity of light from a bright lamp which is stationary, he gets a certain 
value C, Now let the source move towards the observer with a velocity 
V. Clearly then the observer will now expect to get a value C + V, 
Experiments, however, show that this time also the velocity is C. Now 
this is contrary to all laws of mechanics. The historical experiment of 
Michelson and Morley was performed in 1 iS6 to detect the effect of the 
earth’s motion on the velocity of light. But no effect was observed. 
Various attempts were made to explain the dilemma. 

Lorentz and Fitzerald suggested that all bodies are shortened in the 
direction of motion to an extent such that the increase in velocity of the light 
ray in the above-mentioned experiment is just compensated for, while the 
length does not change in a direction at right angles to that of motion. 
Thus the higher the velocity, the greater will be the decrease in its length, 
iiut they could not give a theoretical reason for their hypothesis which was 
so successful in explaining the negative result of Michelson s experiment. 

Now Einstein came to clear up the mystery: He takes us behind our 
present ideas of space, time and matter. He asks us to banish the idea 
of absolute time altogether. According to him the time interval between 
any two events is not the same for a number of observers moving with 
respect to each other. That is, time depends upon the standpoint of the 
observer describing it. He does not stop at this. He modifies our idea 
of space in a similar fashion. Thus the space and time intervals which 
separate two events are not the same for ail observers. An illustration 
will make this point dear. Suppose you run a race of 100 yds, in 11 
seconds according to the judges at the race course. Thus the space interval 
between the event when you left the starting line and the event when you 
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breasted the tape at the other end, there is a space interval of 100 yards 
and time interval of 11 seconds. Will an observer watching these events 
from an aeroplane flying at a speed of 100 miles an hour agree with the 
judges in the race-course? Common sense says he shall also record the 
time interval as 11 seconds and the space interval as 100 yards. But 
Einstein has shown that to him it will appear that you ran a course slight!? 
less than 100 yards and you took more than 11 seconds to complete the 
course. But these deviations are very small and they become appreciable 
only when the velocities concerned are very high. Thus a tod of length 
one foot for a stationary observer will be shorter for an observer moving 
in the direction of its length with high velocity. We further note that the 
idea of shape also is relative. Thus a sphere must be flattened in the 
direction of motion. Thus neither Time nor Space is absolute In itself. 
But Einstein shows that a blend of the two, the Space-Time continuum 
is absolute, that is the continuum for any event is the same for any number 
of observers. He forbids us to draw a line of distinction between Time 
and Space. Now an event is defined by the three co-ordinates of space. 
But, then, each event has a time of its own. So that each event has to 
be defined by four different quantities : — 


1. 

Behind or In Front. 

} 


2. 

Below or Above 

i 

Space-coordinates. 

3. 

Left or Right 

l 

J 


4. 

Before or After 

} 

Time-coordinate or Fourth Dimension. 


Thus a fourth dimension of Time is as necessary to a holy as the 
three dimensions of space. Thus we have to get rid of the false distinction 
between the time and the space coordinates. 




Einstein does not stop here. He showed mathematically that mass 
of a body is no more a constant quantity. It increases when the body is in 
motion. This increase is small for ordinary velocities, but increases rapidly 
as the velocity approaches that of light, till at last, at the velocity of light, 
its mass becomes infinite ! These postulates are not mere philosophical 
dreams, but they have actually been verified by accurate experiments, 
and found to be absolutely correct. A body of mass 10 gms, will 
double its mass when it begins to move with a velocity 161000 miles a 
second. Thus a natural outcome of the theory of Relativity is the fact 
that a velocity greater than that of light namely 186000 miles per second 
cannot be obtained in practice. 


EINSTEIN’S THEORY— A POPULAR ACCOUNT 17 

Einstein has extended the idea of Relativity to Newton’s Law of 

Gravitation. Newton’s Law is that Bodies attract each other with 

a force in direct proportion to their masses and in inverse 

proportion to the square of their distance from each other. 

Force = G.^L 
r '2 

G zz gravitation constant, m and m are masses, r = distance. 

Let us examine this law more closely. We have seen that the mass of a 
body varies with velocity. Now in calculating the force on earth as it 
moves round the sun, shall we take its mass, the mass at rest or the larger 
mass it possesses by virtue of its motion ? Again the speed is not the 
same on all points of the elliptical orbit, so that the mass is varying from 
point to point. Which mass shall we take and which distance, for the distance 
is also varying ? Thus Newton’s law inspite of its simple form is 
ambiguous and far from clear. 

Further we know that all bodies falling from a height acquire the 
same velocity and take the same time in reaching the ground. That is, 
all bodies experience the same acceleration. If gravitation were a 
force, it should not produce the same acceleration on different masses, 
for Newton s Second Law of Motion savs that acceleration Force/Mass, 
hrom this, it is easy to see that gravitation is not a force, as Newton 
thought, but simply a property of space in which bodies move freely. 

Einstein thinks that the space-time continuum is curved near 
matter. Suppose a lead shot is placed at the centre of a concave 
bowl. Any thing placed near the rim will naturally fall towards the lead 
shot. Does it mean then, that the shot is exerting a force of attraction on 
the bodies placed in the bowl ? Clearly not. The bodies fall down due to 
the curvature of the surface Similarly, our Space-Time is also curved 
near the earth. A body when left to itself in such a deformed space 
will not move in a straight line but in a curve. To us, the body appears 
to fall in a straight line because we are measuring small distances only. 
Thus the planets move round the sun not because the latter attracts them 
but because the space near the sun is curved such that a body moving in this 
space naturally follows the observed path. 

In 1845, it was found that planet Mercury showed a slight irregularity 
in its motion, which could be explained only by t changing the exponent in 
Newton s Law from 2 to 2*0000001612. But the motion of moon does 
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not allow of even this small alteration. While Einstein's new conception of 
Gravitation as the property of space, actually demands this irregularity 
in the motion of Mercury, 


As Sir James Jeans says Gravitational forces now disappear leaving 
nothing but a crumpled continuum. 


In passing we note however that the theory of Relativity has in no 
way dethroned Newton in our practical life. But the discrepancies 
become clear only when we are dealing with very high velocities. 

Bhagwati Prasad, M.Sc. B.Sc. (Hons.) 


If there is an honour which cannot be obtained 
by asking, it surely is confidence. No one with 
the slightest experience of life would ever dream 
of imparting secrets to one who sought for them. 

To receive confidences spontaneously given by 
those whose integrity is as clear as daylight is* 
indeed, one of the greatest honours that one human 
being can confer upon another. Such a trust, 
where intimate thoughts and feelings are involved, 
is nothing less than sacred, and by the slightest 
divulging of such, or the merest hint, a man 
forfeits his claim to manhood. 

False friends are to be shunned at all costs, 
whereas loyal enemies may conceivably become 
real friends — and should, on account of their 
loyalty, be treated with the respect due to up- 
rightness. 


'* 



Introduction 


VV%AR ! is the rattle of musketry the bombing of cannons through 
mf which the conditions of normal life is disturbed, and everyday 
activities are thrown out of gear if not suspended ; and the nervous 
tension of the nations involved is increased. Statesmen wear the mark of 
anxiety on their faces while sorrow and the sense of tragedy descend on 
the hemes of peaceful families from whom certain members of the family 
are torn away to gamble with death. 


Causes of War. 

The causes of war from the earliest times to the last world catastrophe, 
is to be found in the great principle, ‘ Might is Right \ Beneath the 
veneer of civilization there still exists that foolish understanding, that 
whenever nations have reasons to disagree over any matter they appeal 
to the power of the sword. It was in the last war that Germany distinctly 
stated the principle that, 4 Necessity Knows No Law’, we can easily imagine 
the resolution likely to follow from such a cynical outlook. 


The earliest wars have been wars brought about by the lust 
of conquest such as Alexander the Great and the expansion of the 
Roman Empire to the limits of the then known world. In those early 
times too, such petty things as the love intrigue of Helen of Troy might 
well have shaken the earth with the loud din of battle. 


Religious and Political Views of War. 

Moreover as we come nearer our own times, wars though more 
terrible than our forefathers could possibly have known them to be, are 
usually the result of issues of a more serious nature. 

(I) Religious, Economical and Political questions leading to hostility 
and enmity. The famous Thirty Years War in Germany was the outcoipe 
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of religious issues between Protestants and Catholics, though ultimately 
political questions became involved and put the religious question some- 
what into the background. 

(II) The economic cause that lead to war are generally the scramble 
for colonies and the search for big markets to serve as a bam for home 
made products. Germany’s desire for colonial expansion was one of the 
causes of the late war, while Russia’s attacks on Turkey in the last century 
and Empire rivalry in Africa are well known. Another economic cause 
of war is enmity between nations excited by the erection of laws fixed 
by merchandise which form barriers and it requires but a spark to set 
things alight. This spark is easily found in some petty dispute. 

Other Reasons i.e. Nationality, Patriotism. 

In addition to the above mentioned causes of war there are many 
others of a general nature, which apply to all wars whatever their immediate 
causes may be. In the first place there is the principle of nationality 
and patriotism. The great unity of man is torn asunder when they are 
compelled to meet each other in battle. The German, the Frenchman, 
the Englishman and the last but not the least the Indian, in sheer love 

of patriotism to their fatherland are political enemies. They frankly 

distrust one another and begin to pile up armed forces against the day 
of attack. When even Indians are armed to the teeth and reveal in a 
sense of natural sufficiency and security that it does not need much to 
start a war. The history of the past few years has shown that Europe has 
not yet got rid of this horrible principle. Inspite of the vain display of 
boasting of a war to end war; inspite of the League of Nations and author- 
ities, Europe is armed more than she has ever been and it cannot be very 
long before a tragedy of war will again spring up, but this time in a much 
more severe form. Again there are some people like the manufacturers 
of ammunition in every country who positively benefits by war, and these 
people do a great deal of agitation and cause a disturbance to deliberately 
bring nations to a state where war is inevitable, though we mourn its 
ravages of lament its results. 

Conclusion. 

The only remedy for war is conciliation and until the nations can 

learn to place their trust in the possibilities of such an institution as the 

League of Nations, war must only then be avoided. They must also be 
prepared to accept the principle of a compromise to settle a question In 


WAR 
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dispute by reason and fair play, instead of resorting to the absurd 
and highly destructive settlement of War which invariably settles 
nothing* It is with a sense of great apprehension and alarm, that 
we hear of the failure of the League of Nations to accomplish 
anything in the way of rendering nations harmless. God grant 
that the overflow of peace and goodwill may enter in between men, 
and that universal and eternal peace will reign the world, as love is the 
only possible rule of life which can accomplish peace and harmony that 
the sword and war never can. In our extremity may the Prince of Peace 
lend us a guiding hand. 

4< Goodwill henceforth from heaven to men 
Begin and never cease. ” 


H. C. Taylor. 

II Year Science. 


A PERSONALITY 

Would you like to he distinctive, 
With a power to attract ? 

Well, here’s a rule — be simple 
And don’t attempt to act. 

Please don’t imitate the manner 
Of someone else you’ve seen, 

Xor yet sigh and shrug your shoulders 
At the gay thing you have been 1 

And supposing you’re not pretty, 

Oh, don’t try to be odd, 

Eccentricity’s no goalfor 
An honest child of God. 

Be at ease, and let the influence 
Of your true self and powers 

Be wafted without effort like 
The breath of summer flowers. 


THELMA COOMBS. 


I 

m . 
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[AN is bom in the lap of mother Nature and is gone into the same. 
But all men have not been gifted with the power of appreciating 
nature and the power to come in contact with nature. It is the 
poet and poet alone who finds glimpses of God in the beauty of Nature and 
loses himself into what is known to be Eternity. It is the poet alone who 
sinks in sorrow and dances with joy seeing the frowns and smiles of 
Nature. Nature — the beautiful and ever-changing is a source of ever- 
present joy and inspiration to the poet as it was to Wordsworth. The 
Daffodils beside the U Isa waters, appeared vividly to his inner mind when- 
ever he was in a vacant and pensive mood and thus delighted him. And 
this is why poets are apt to find “ tongues in trees and books in the running 
brooks.’ * 

The dominating feature of Pant's poetry is Nature. Pant comes from 
the hill-sides and thus has a very convenient opportunity to study Nature 
and fortunately for us, from the very morning of his life he has availed 
himself of that. It is in Nature that he finds the theme of his poetry and 
it is in the cherbing of birds that he finds his melody. 

suit gu ! nr?r i 

fsrcsRH genre qr?r i 


■ 


In this connexion it should be noted that Pant like Keats has a yearning 
passion for the Beautiful in life. Like Keats he searches the mighty 
abstract idea of beauty in everything and loves it in all things. He holds 
that to see things in their Beauty is to see them in their truth as Keats said, 


“ Beauty is Truth and Truth is Beauty.” 


And that is why Pant’s poetry is so much devoted to Nature. 


SHREE SUMITRA NANDAN PANT AND HIS POETRY 23 



One very important feature of Pam's poetry is what is known to be 
pictures in poetry. As Shakespeare would deviate from the direct path 
while saying 4 Three Years ago ’ to 

Three winters cold 
Have from the forests shook three summers 5 pride, 

Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turned, 

Three April perfumes in their hot Junes burned 

Since first I saw you. # 

So Pant would always deviate from the common path and present his 
subject-matter in a very attractive and fascinating style. Charming, that 
indeed is : — 

3W3 JfSJSR- 31cT , 

%sr * 'tfcHHT mar, 

STfTfT 

3W? SfScfl ^ W 3^1® I 

stthr # 

*f| OT-fen s&r qw I 

Though the idea is not very uncommon here but clothed in garbs of 
beautiful figures it seems to have a note of newness in it. The keen 
observation of Nature, depicted in these lines adds much to its beauty. 
This is the efficiency of art. A poet sees what an ordinary man cannot. 
An ordinary man enters the temple through wooden gates but the poet 
enters the temple through the gate called Beautiful. An ordinary man 
plucks a flower to smell and then it withers away but to the poet 
M The meanest flower that blows can give thoughts that do often lie too 
deep for tears.” This is one of the chief characteristics of Pant’s poetry. 
With his beautiful way of saying he has a keen sight to observe the 
panorama of human life — a rare gift, indeed. 

Pant is not a made poet but a born one as all genuine poets are. He 
has, besides the above-mentioned qualities, a rare quality which is attribut- 
ed to all great poets and which a rhetorician would call “ Pathetic 
Fallacy.” This point has been looked upon through all ages and in all 
progressive languages as a very important one. By “ Pathetic Fallacy ” 
Ruskin means the modern “Subjective ” way of dealing with Nature, that 
is, our habit of transferring our own mental and emotional states to the 
things which we contemplate. But this Ruskin pronounces to be a defect. 
He quotes from Kingsley’s 11 The Sand of Dee ” and Keats ** The Sea ” to 
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prove his statement. Bat Raskin as Hudson has pointed out, himself is 
not very clear nor consistent in what he says in his criticism of it. 
But the subjective treatment in Nature is one which perpetually arises* 
However, Pant’s songs in ^1^1! and *T3I*r are abundant with pathetic 
fallacies and sometimes readers are taken to wipe their eyes in them. 

To Browning a poet was the outcome of the combination of philosophy 
and passion. The note of melancholy which we find in Shelley and Keats 
— and frankly speaking Pant owes a good deal to -the former one for his 
inspirations — is to be met with in abundance in Pant. But it would be 
absolutely wrong to hold that Pant holds a pessimistic view of life. Un- 
doubtedly this idea serves to be the leading one in his but close 

students of Pant are aware of this fact that like Keats, the poetry of 
this earth is never dead to him. In his *T3R he says, 

*rn-3n?R ft jp* 

JfST 3TI30T, qer 

X 4 x X 

snorr % srfe ftsw f 

Though he sometimes in a fit of emotion has laid down some songs 
which may lead to a superficial observer to believe him having not trans- 
cended the compass of weariness and disappointment but like all true poets 
Pant has an inexhaustible treasure of awakening the mind’s attention to 
the lethargy of custom, and directing it to the loveliness and the wonders 
of the world before us.” His poetry is to quote Carlyle, “gifted to discern 
the god. like mysteries of God’s universe.” Pant’s poems are pilots to 
human beings. It is the interpretation of life. No man was ever yet 
a great poet, says Coleridge, without being at the same time a profound 
philosopher.” Pant is a poet and a philosopher. But unlike many of the 
same class he holds an optimistic view of life and sings with .perfectest 
melody in his voice with Longfellow 

Life is real, life is earnest. 

Pant though quite young in age has attracted notice and received 
appreciation from every one of his realm. Hindi poetry of to-day is full 
of sweet ar.d melodiously singing birds but Pant is decidedly the 
‘ Nightingale.’ 

■ Anirudha Pandey, 

// ' Year Arts , 


JHy 2tohe for poetry 


one has so far been really successful in defining Poetry. It is 
IjLf like a beautiful object ever escaping from the grasp. It is a thing 
about which may be said : if you do not ask me I know everything, 
if you ask me 1 know nothing. Ho w much we feel its beauty, how much 
we appreciate its light touches and deep marks ! The very soul seems to be 
elevated and brought in harmony with all that is good and beautiful in the 
world. It is like a soft and far-off music which can soothe the most grieved 
heart. I, for myself seek salvation and consolation there. 

It is hard to tell which line in a poem first attracted me but when I sit 
in loneliness and fly back into the once trodden regions, my whole life seems 
to be inspired by poetry. It is like a most necessary part of my life. My 
view on poetry has been broadened and I can enjoy it even in quite diverse 
objects. I see Taj Mahal and apart from its architectural beauties, I feel 
to be reading a fine piece of poetry carved in .stone. I look at a beautiful 
painting and it gives me the pleasure of a poetic recitation. In short all fine 
art is at bottom the same and it can be named poetry. 

In the most distressed moments of my life, and in most rapturous moods 
I fall back upon my selected poems which bring me to a state of joyous 
forgetfulness and abnormality of condition sinks down to a natural state. 
Poetry like a deep ocean is limitless to the inquisitive onlooker. He reads a 
a line and goes into the world of imagination that has no bounds. It takes 
the reader to a fairyland where there is nothing but beauty and joy. 

Many a time I have found rmself to be in communion with the 
mighty poets of old. Shakespeare takes us to the men and women of his 
own age; he introduces them to us and we enjoy an enviable time in their 
midst. With Milton we are raised to the heavenly lights. Wordsworth 
drags us to woods and flowers, to hills and seas and we inhale with him the 
pure and fresh air of the wide plains. We all sit together for a while in a 
realm entirely poetic and musical : where birds sing to us and chant the 
most solemn ditties. Shelley and Keats speak of love and beauty till the air 
is filled with their cries. Along with them we search their ideal with great 
passion. Who will not like such a company ! And this company can only be 
had if we read their works with an open mind. A poet has been said to 
have put himself in his poems. As we distinguish between one man and 
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another so can we mark the individuality of poems if we have real taste for 
them. 

Robert Lynd in one of his essays on poetry speaks of its reality : 
“Poetry is that which reminds us of reality and that we live in a world, not 
merely twenty-four-hours days, but of great occasions. The function of 
poetry is to make the life of man more full and real.” Thus the 
higher sense of religion, patriotism, love and honour is created in us by 
noble poetry. 

If we can appreciate the art of poetry and understand its spirit, we 
need no one else to sit by us and chat of different things, for poetry is our 
best companion and sincere consolor. 

Syed Wasif Husain 

II Year Arts 




PRAISE 




It is often right to criticise 
And sometimes right to blame, 
But there’s a duty we forget, 

It may be to our shame. 

For many a mind is burdened by 
A sense of wasted days 
Simply because it never knows 
A word of heartening praise. 


Now flattery is no use to us, 

Nor idle compliment, 

But a recognition of real worth 
Gives us a real content. 

So don’t forget to criticise 
The foolish for their ways, 

Nor yet to blame where blame is due, 
But don’t forget to praise. 

Thelma Coombs. 







& §>0itioquj> 


S AM early I see — does it matter, bat? No 1 for in the meantime I shall 
let my fancy roam in the privacy of this glorious night — build castles 
in the air and lodge my still-growing thoughts therein ; but make them 
constant visitors of my soul. And render these pilgrims of the sky an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the romance of Ethereal World. Then gaze at these sentinels 


It is that cur, I am sure it’s him — that wolf in guise — that enemy of my 
cherishing hope, who calls himself a faithful friend. I hear my inner seif 
telling me, it is him who has played me false. 


I have not been betrayed, no— bat I have been deceived and deprived of 
that heaven-sent opportunity to harbour my thoughts, my plans and my 
ambitions into that dear heart pregnant with true love for this humble 
soul. 


But alack! my train of thoughts is shattered and I shall not endeavour to 
repair it until such time as I have “acted the elephant’’ to him who has been 
the cause of this — my unhappiness — him who feigns to be the model of 
sincerity and righteousness. 
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My passions are rising against him— I know I shall get the better of him 
inspite of all his beefiness. I shall rent open his fleshy coat, I’ll smash up 
the frame of that body of which he is so proud and change the enure geo- 
graphy of his features. Bid him apologise to me for having sought the 
means of gaining amicability with my Idol under a false pretence. I shall go, 
nay run with all my strength to accomplish this feat— may God bless me— 
Amen. 




O. Deva 

II Year Arts. 


44 %\ )t Caste Astern ” 

C ASTE is a systems by which the accident of birth determines once for 
all the whole course of a man’s social and domestic relations. 
Throughout his life, a mao must eat, drink and marry, according to 
the customs of the community to which he belongs. 

There are different opinions about its origin and development. But 
if we should ask an orthodox Hindu, how this caste system originated and 
developed, he would refer us to the laws of Manu, and other ancient 
Sanskrit text books. 

The distinctive feature of the Indian caste system is that a man must 
not marry, within his sub-caste group, and must not marry outside his 
caste group. If a man goes against the customs of his caste group, he is 
excluded from the caste. When a man is excluded from his caste group, 
his “Tobacco and water” is said to be stopped. He may not drink from 
an old caste- fellow’s vessels or have a pull at his pipe. 


THE CASTE SYSTEM 
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The depressed classes in India form a vast multitude. Their numbers 
are estimated from sixty to seventy millions. A question that is agitating 
Hinduism at the present moment is, whether these classes should be counted 
as Hindus or not. It is quite true that one third of the supposed total 
Hindu population is not accepted by Hindus, as a part of themselves. 
They are considered to be of low birth. Here I would like to insert some 
verses from “ The Acts of the Apostles ”, which will be quite enough 
to, serve our purpose. 

Once Peter, the apostle of Lord Jesus Christ fell into a dream. He 
saw the heaven opened, and a certain vessel descending unto him, in which 
there were all manner of four-footed beats of the earth. There came a voice 
unto him Rise Peter, kill and eat". Peter answered, “ Not so, Lord ; for 
I have not eaten anything, which is common or unclean.” The voice spoke 
to him again, or second time, “ What God hath cleaned, that call not 
thou common ". From these verses, we can understand that we have no 
right to call a thing unclean or untouchable. Therefore this idea of 
untouchability should be. removed from the mind of those people, who 
suppose themselves of high birth. 

The caste system may also be attacked as contrary to the spirit of 
humanity and incompatible with national life. It is dear that it narrows 
the circle of human sympathy. Close observers tell us that the caste 
system is declining nowadays. May it be so 1 “ Amen.” 

Syed A. Mahdi 

I Year Arts. 
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3tota’s Jtattonal Congue ? 

■ ■ : 

TffNDIA is a nation and therefore it has a national tongue. Amidst all 
^cf the varieties and differences — physical, racial and religious— it 

has an underlying unity which permeates throughout. The 
national ideal of India, its great culture and civilization are in all essentials 
and to a great degree the same. Every cne of us is animated by the same 
ideal, is proud of the same civilization, and is a lover of the same culture. 
All our this unity is expressed and realised in and through a common 
medium of expression. 

The greater the number of persons who speak and write this tongue 
the better for the nourishment and strengthening of this idea of nationhood. 
But it is always, which can and does admit of no exception by a slow 
process of evolution that a language attains to such popularity nevertheless 
it is clear which of the many tongues have the capacity to express and 
command the national support. 

Some hundred years back even the English tongue was not so popular 
even in Great Britain It was not uniformly spoken. Scots had their 
own tongue and not until the time of Chaucer the forms of English-language 
were not settled. Even so late as in 17th century English language of 
different provinces had different accent as Macaulay points out - -** 4 ......... 

His language and pronunciation were such as we should now expect to hear 

only from the most ignorant clowns It was easy to discern from the 

first words which he spoke, whether he came from Somersetshire or 
Yorkshire due to the broadest accent of his province.” 

Imagine therefore my friends and critics, that a country which is 
only ordinary province of this great country in area, which has no great 
diversity of race and belief, which perhaps except the very earliest times 
has never been subject pf foreign aggression could" not have a uniform 
language until 15th century whose accents differed until 17 th and early 
18th century. 







INDIA’S NATIONAL TONGUE ? HINDI 


We do claim that Urdu Literature is with some limitations necessarily 
Hindi literature. It is merely two aspects of the same thing. Gujrati* Bengali, 
Marathi and others are derived from Sanskrit and Hindi perhaps most 


There is therefore no cause of regret, it is no reason of despair, no 
meaning in disappointment in our case. For our country, I mean India, 
perhaps is one of the largest in area and population having variety of 
climate, racial and religious differences. We had Sanskrit as the vehicle 
of philosophical and important discourses in the past but the public has 
to confine their attention to their immediate needs and alongside country 
patriotism, there was local patriotism. Thus there either primitive local 
tongues remained or developed. There was no conception of popular nation- 
hood or of democracy in the past. Like Louis XIV every ruler claims, * I am 
the State \ And thus in courts some learned men knew Sanskrit and public 
apathetic and rather ignorant of its bonds of affinity with their fellow-country- 
men allowed themselves to forget Sanskrit and used their local tongues. 


Indian history is the history of a people marching with a clear cut 
and definite goal, though that goal was never popularly understood except 
by the learned, but lost their way in the fury of the storm and dust of 
the desert. It is throughout with occasional relapses going on to ultimate 
unity of mankind in an universal brotherhood. 


With the exigencies of time, when Sanskrit was popularly obsolete, a 
new and healthy offspring came. Hindi came to be used during Rajput time 
but before attaining any splendour Rajput power came to an abrupt and 
rather unfortunate end. It had to face repeated hindrances by Moham- 
madan aggressors, it was not still looked on with favour by certain great 
man e.g. Ramanujacharya. But gradually this was making its headway 
and its literature was growing rich. 


Hindi has no rivals. A whisper comes, it is Urdu. No it is not. Urdu, 
we may say, represents the working of Mohammadan’s mind predominantly — 
in the popular- mind and in the popular-usage you cannot say it is Hindi or 
Urdu. Urdu is admittedly mixture of many tongues, but Hindi also has the 
power of naturalization. Hindi script is obviously the most scientific. In 
it the letters of alphabet are read what they are written, not so in Urdu and 
English; you read Alif and write t„ you read (bee) you write B. 


So also from the point of Literature — A literature which boasts of 
such great epic writer as Tulsidas, a language which produced a poet of the 
calibre of Surdas, a tongue which possesses the priceless literary gems of 
Mirabai is worthy eminently to command the national admiration. 
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regularly follows Sanskrit rules and is thus affiliated with other Indian 
tongues. Moreover by common consent Hindi script can be learnt 
within three weeks, while Urdu script which is admittedly unscientific 
involves untold difficulties and it will require more time to be learnt Further 
Urdu literature as distinguished and separate from Hindi is still in its 
infancy. For the present we may leave this script controversy for the 
development of one means brightening of the chance of other. 


Our national tongue is Hindi, it has been nourished by Mohammadan 
Christians and Hindus. Who is the man conversant with the history of Hindi 
literature that does not know the renowned author of Padmavac — Malik 
Md. Jaysi. The debt Hindi prose owes to missionary enterprise. 


We therefore claim, and I think with justice, that our national tongue 
is not communal, it has been nourished, by men of all the provinces and 
creeds and all of us should be, and I think are proud of it We shall be 
glad if Mahatama s suggestion for a uniform script in all Indian tongues is 
accepted and that would much advance our cause — We stand for India, 
and not a part of it, we stand for the nation and not a sect of it. We stand 
for a national tongue and not for a provincial or sectarian tongue. 


Raj Vallabh Ojha 

U Year Arts . 






Ctje iplate of Co-etmcatton tn tl)e Epstein of 
3totan education 

C O-EDUCATION is one of the educational problems on which there is 
a sharp division of opinions. With some it is an instrument of 
national and racial decay, while others praise it as the best prepara- 
tion for life. Really the subject is very interesting.. 

There have been many vague and wide definitions of education such 
as ‘general culture,’ ‘ systematic instruction,’ 6 development of character or 
mental powers * etc. But a less irrelevant and more appropriate definition 
of education would be ‘the making of good citizens * So, as education is a 
preparation for the full life ol a citizen, boys and girls should be trained 
and educated for a common goal under surroundings common to both. 
There is then no good sense in the system cf education which adheres to 
the segregation of boys and girls, for, ‘ both the sexes have to be trained 
to live the life of common fellowship to which each sex may contribute its 
special gifts.’ Boys and girls, when they go out of their colleges, live the 
common life of citizens. So it is good if education of boys and girls is 
imparted together so as to enable them to associate with one another for 
a common result. 

“A well-conducted co- educational school can afford natural opportuni- 
ties for the healthy interplay of the qualities of both sexes, so that when 
they go out into the wider world of practical life, then there would be none 
of the danger which arises out of novelty, mutual attraction, lack of practice 
of self control in the actual presence of the opposite sex, gained in the 
routine of daily life at School or College.'* 

It is the experience of many teachers, who have been imparting 
education in co-educational institutions that girls educated in such institu- 
tions, would, as a rule, have greater powers of observation, initiative and 
power of arriving at an independent judgement than girls educated in 
girls’ schools, because of their association with boys. 

Undoubtedly reading together, boys and girls can gain much by the 
mutual interchange of ideas and experience and to tell you the truth— it is 
more advantageous for girls because a boy’s life ‘ was frequently broader, 
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fuller and more advantageous/ Co-education teaches both— boys and girls — 
to be more self-controlled in their conduct towards one another. Co-educa- 
tion enables the male student in his adolescent stage to behave himself 
with greater etiquette in and outside the class-rooms in the presence of 
female students and creates in him respect for females ; whereas the 
female student learns to overcome undue shyness and prepares herself for 
the battles of life with courage and determination. Then she can no longer 
be ‘ like the dumb driven cattle * but acts ‘ like a hero in the strife/ 


Co-education prevents unnecessary duplication of educational institu- 
tions, the equipment and the cost of maintenance of which would involve 
very considerable expenditure if parallel institutions are to be started for 
the sexes. It is obvious that a poor country like India can hardly afford 
to duplicate a Medical or Engineering College for giving education to men 
and women separately. So at a time, when India is passing through economic 
depression, co-education seems to be the only possible solution of the 
problem of women’s education. 


In addition to these advantages, there are some other factors which 
support staunchly the system of co-education in India. The number of girls 
taking to higher studies in most localities is at present very small and 
it would be very uneconomical, as I have already said previously, to open 
separate girls* schools and colleges. 

In spite of the co-instruction given to boys and girls there should be 
some difference also, viz., the inclusion of needle work, cookery and house- 
wifery for girls cind a different form of manual work for boys and different 
sets of physical exercises for boys and girls. And when there is a sufficient 
number of girls in a school or college a lady physical instructor should be 
provided. They should be given free opportunities to meet in Literary 
societies and various other activities. Both women and men teachers 
should teach the mixed classes. 

But the business of education should not be to inspire women to 
compete with men, but to encourage each to excel in his or her own 
specific tasks/ 

So we can conclude that co education is beneficial for various reasons 
and should be encouraged a great deal. 


Amar Narayan Sinha, 

/ Year Arts. 
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% fje defects tn tj)e present system of 
education ant? a fete retmUtes 

3 N these days of keen competition, it can be said without the least fear 
of contradiction, that along with many social disabilities and political 
grievances the lack of a beneficial system of education, has also had 
its due share in rendering us Indians, a set of indolent and worthless 
members of human society. These drawbacks in our educational sysem 
are manifold. 

In foreign countries like America, the study of each and every subject 
is not compulsory to all. They are at liberty to select subjects to their 
choice. The educated parents of the country shrewdly observe the tastes 
and tendencies of their children and guide them in a way so as to develop 
their natural tastes and talents. In India, however, there is no such 
advantage nor arrangement. The study of a particular subject, for which 
we have little or no aptitude, is a troublesome affair. Instances of men of 
extraordinarily brilliant mental faculties, mu.h adapted to mathematics and 
science but having no taste for literature are not rare. They cannot 
utilise their blessed faculties to good ends on account of the burden of extra 
subjects that must be imposed upon them. 

Secondly, there is unfortunately a tendency to put every child in an 
educational institution no matter whether he has any aptitude for such 
education or not. Any person who is destined to be a carpenter, and 
whose faculties are designed accordingly, cannot, as a matter of fact, 
flourish as a mathematician, scientist or a philosopher. So it is advisable 
that tastes and tendencies of children should be thoroughly scrutinized and 
they should be settled in a vocation for which they have natural inclination. 
For instance, if a child is constitutionally robust but mentally infirm, he 
should be trained in the arts of a wrestler, gymnasium and in various other 
exercises which may serve to develop his physique. 

As already mentioned the struggle for existence nowadays is very 
keen and to some extent complex. Every individual is straining his nerves 
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either consciously or unconsciously to beat his co-worker in the hard race 
of life. The tendency to steer clear through the journey of life along with 
the growing population of the country has resulted in rendering all depart- 
ments over-congested and there is little or no room for fresh candidates. 
To crown all, fresh graduates are still coming with increased rapidity to 
swell the number of the unemployed, already swollen to a stupendous 
magnitude. So if some effective change is not brought about, there is every 
possibility of the problem of general unemployment growing more and more 
serious and perplexing. In this connection no satisfactory and advantageous 
reform can be effected without the introduction of commercial education in 
high schools and colleges on a still larger scale. Our benign government 
and some of the foremost leaders of the community, have been awakened 
to the idea of introduction of commerce and economics in colleges and at- 
tempts have been made in this direction, but sources of the income of 
Indians being limited, every individual is not in a position to enjoy a college 
career and thus avail himself of the opportunity. So in order to place the 
commercial education within easy reach of the poor, it is advisable that it 
should be extended to high schools. 


i Jill : 


To add to these impediments, the present system of education has 
not, by now, proved successful in the goal of imparting a practical know- 
ledge of things. We are concerned merely with theories which have made 
us all theoretical men. Even the science students who are supposed to 
possess a practical bias, have been found unfit to demonstrate even ordinary 
experiments or construct a thing after their own plan. This lack of prac- 
tical efficiency has tended to suppress our ambitions, has undermined our 
self-confidence and self-reliance in the absence of which, we get no incen- 
tive and no enlivening stimulus to awaken our sleeping and dormant facul- 
ties. The result is that at the end of our educational career, we find our- 
selves utterly helpless in life. 

The absence of practical knowledge is, in more than one way, fatal to 
our country’s interest. Nowadays, there is an atmosphere of ' inanition, 
pervading our educated community. Their necessities and requirements 
are considerably increased. This extravagance is nothing short of a sin 
that we perpetrate without any scruple on our part, These ever increasing 
necessities not only involve us into speedy ruin and final destruction, but 
also serve to make us indifferent to our country’s interest. In the absence 
of practical spirit, these ever increasing so-called necessities are no less 
than a curse to us, because they make us entirely dependent upon other 
nations for the fulfilment of our ever increasing demands. Our training 
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is not such that it can assist us in new inventions so that we may manufac- 
ture things of our daily use and necessity. 


Moreover, the education being costly, is not accessible to the poor pea- 
santry, the three-fourths of the population of India. India being a poverty- 
stricken country requires a less expensive education for her material 
amelioration and advancement. It is a matter of deep regret and disappoint- 
ment that our benevolent government is somewhat indifferent to this aspect 
of education. In foreign countries like America and England, there are 
numerous free institutions run by their respective governments. They 
spend on education more than on any other department. But our poor 
country is poorly provided in this respect. So long as the education is not 
rendered less expensive with establishment of free institutions throughout 
the length and breadth of the country, the idea of satisfactory intellectual 
advancement in a poverty-stricken country like India, will remain an un- 
realised dream for ever. 


Above all, the present educational system has given a deathblow to 
the growth of our ancestral occupations. Students after their educational 
career, grow averse to the customs and amenities of a rural life. In the 
luxurious atmosphere of colleges, their working faculties are impaired and 
they cannot take to their traditional vocations which generally require hard 
physical labour. 


There is also another inconvenience. In India, a clerk drawing Rs. 15 
a month is held in greater esteem by our educated brethren than a carpen- 
ter earning Ks. 30 per month. This tendency has induced students to 
prefer offices even with insufficient salaries. But not being able to make 
both ends meet together by that small amount. They have to engage them- 
selves in private tuitions with the result that on account of excessive brain 
work, their health breaks down and the rest of their life becomes a dull con- 
cern to them. 


Over and above, the instruction through the medium of English, a 
foreign tongue, is one of the most serious drawbacks for us. While our 
brethren of West engage themselves in science speculation and researches, 
in the same age, we people of East, remain learning and getting up by heart 
the charming phrases of English language in order to follow the lectures of 
professors. So for facility's sake the introduction of vernacular medium will 
be more advantageous.. 


In the end, I should be permitted to add, that in order to build the 
destiny of India and to free her from the relentless chains of servitude, a 
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purely national education is needed. We should be educated in a way so as 
to have fellow feeling and svmpathy for one another. We should be given 
an education that may teach us to feel for our country and countrymen wher- 
ever they may be. Our education should be such as may make us think 
in the terms of nation, may make us calculate how a particular thing 
will benefit us individually, but what it means for the nation as a whole. 
Unless national education is not placed in the forefront of the programme of 
our government and so long as the mind of our educated community is not 
saturated with pure and genuine national impulses, the future of India will 
continue to be as dark as it had so far been. 

Bansh Raj Tewari 

I Year Science . 


MAKING-UP ONES MIND 

Some persons seem to be quite 
incapable of making up their minds 
on any subject whatever. Though 
irresolution is not a vice, it is perhaps 
even more irritating, and he who could 
suggest some effective remedy for this 
trying defect would deserve everlasting 
gratitude. 

Vacillation indicates either an 
absence of principle or of backbone, 
and in matters of the mind, where 
excessive doubt is displayed, the in- 
capacity for decision one way or the 
other is tantamount to being on a 
rudderless ship at the mercy of winds 
and waves. 

Whatever we mav choose to dp, let us 
not flounder, or degrade ourselves for 
want of the courage necessary to make 
a resolve and abide by it. 
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We extend a hearty welcome to all who have swelled the numbers 
of the college-family this year. May the life here prove to be one of un- 
precedented happiness, fruitful and rich in experience. 

A bright band of quite a few have joined the staff this July. There is 
Mr. Ram M.Sc. in the Chemistry department. Mr. Clive, of the Biology 
department, has already endeared himself to the boxers of the college. 

Mr. Bhagawati Prasad of course is not new to us. He knows that 
there is always a warm place in E. C. C. for him. And so is Mr. Srivastava 
who has come to help us only temporarily in the history department. Mr. 
Harnidulla is the third “ old boy ’* who has stepped in to help us when we 
were stranded. Though last yet not the least, we rejoice to have Mr. 
Ferry, the second Bill after the first one from Wooster. We draw the 
attention of our readers to an article of his in this issue. 

Finally we want to assure Dr, & Mrs. Eakins of our great joy and 
appreciation to have them in our midst. Mrs. Eakins is helping in the office 
and taking a Scripture class and Dr. Eakins is teaching English besides 
two Bible classes. 

4< Uncle Jim * and his wife have already endeared themselves to one 
and all by their contagious hilarity, religious fervour and deep interest in 
every thing and person. We are perfectly confident that we shall profit 
immensely by their selfless labour of love. 

We all have had our turns of “ going under the weather ” but Mr. 
Chatterjee has had the worst of it, causing great anxiety to his family and 
to all of us. We are glad that he is up and about again. 

We have had rather good news of Mr. Bose from Calcutta. He can 
sit up by himself and enjoy his books. Occasionally he goes to the table 
for his meals. Recently the principal visited him in his Calcutta home and 
though a little worse for a touch of influenza, Mr. Bose looked much better. 
We hope that from day to day he will gain strength and be his normal 
self soon. 

Mr. MacAfee, we understand, is happy to be back home specially to his 
mother and brother who are progressing well. 

We are sincerely happy and congratulate Mr. Ghosh that his book“ An 
Early History of Kausambi ” has been so well reviewed by eminent scholars 
abroad* Dr. Keith of Scotland writes to Mr. Ghosh, 44 It is interesting 
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to note how much information you have been able to collect and utilise — ” 
Historians and professors both foreign and Indian have spoken very highly 
of this original piece of work of our colleague. We congratulate him 

The college owes Dr. Manry a heavy debt of gratitude for the yeoman 
service he has rendered to the college library for these last two months. 
He has cleared, classified, arranged, catalogued and what not with the shelves, 
the books, the almirahs. The Library is a better place for all his labours. 
Students and staff should show their gratitude for this labour of love by 
flocking to the library more. We draw the attention of all the students 
of the college to the prize that Dr. Manry has offered for the solution of the 
Book Information Test. 

Student-life is coming back to the normal tenure after the hectic days 
of the “ elections.” The several organisations are busy with their programmes. 

Inter-Examination Results 1935 


No. of names sent in 
Comparfcmental 

Total 

No. who actually appeared 
No. who passed ... 

No. who failed 
Percentage of passes 
No. wno failed in one subject 
No. who failed in two subjects 
No. who failed in three subjects 
No. who failed in four subjects 


217 

2 


279 

276 

175 

101 

63*4 per cent. 
30 
44 
24 
3 


No. of failures. 

Percentage of 
Passes. 

No. of failures. 

Percentage of' 
Passes 

English 

41 

85 

Logic 

4 

87| 

Persian 

2 

94 

Mathematics 

13 

74 

Sanskrit 

nil 

100 

Geography 

6 

85 

Urdu 

i 

- 1 

98 

Civics 

i 

9 

S3 

Hindi 

1 

97 1 

Physics 

46 

66 

History 

5 

91 

Chemistry 

34 . 

75‘4 

Economics 

15 

85 

Biology 

25 

I 

71 
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[Within the last two years, two of our Science students Balkrishna 
Jha and Anand Swarup Gupta had topped the lists but this is the first time 
when an Arts student has performed the feat.] 

J. C. Matfaur 

J. C. Mathur has won us an unprecedented honour. Indeed, he kept 
winning honours for us throughout his College career and won an honour — - 
the greatest of them all — as he went out of it. 


He passed his H. S. Examination from Khurja. It need scarcely be 
said that he was, as ever, a brilliant student in his school. Under his 
father’s disciplined and educated guidance, he had developed a taste for 
English literature which till now persists to be his greatest interest. When 
quite young, he had won a number of elocution prizes and trophies. In the 
H, S. Examination he, came out in 1st division with distinction in English 
— a thing that singled him out of the fourteen thousand. But that bigoted 
antithesis of English — Mathematics — prevented him from winning a 
scholarship. 




His career of two years with us has been a very fruitful one. When 
in first year, he was rather irregular on account of a protracted illness 
that lasted almost for the whole session. He, therefore, missed his Janvier 
Scholarship. But when the next year he came with refreshed vigour and 
renewed ardour, it took only a month or two for him to win back his first 
position in the class which proved to be the first position in the province in 
the final examination. 



He was equally interested in literary extra curricular pursuits. He 
was our best speaker and one of our best essayists. Together with 
S. Sanyal, he won the shield at Lucknow Inter-College Debate, In All* 
India Inter-Coliege Debate at K. P. College he was declared to be the best 
speaker. Despite these outstanding honours, he won a host of similar prizes. 
He was a regular contributor to the College Magazine —both in Hindi and 
English. 
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His “ Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thoughts ” 
and A Study of Pant ” were exquisite pieces of literature and among the 
best ever printed in the Magazine. 

Yet what was best of Mathur was not his interest in literature or his 
speech-making. His best was in his nature — in the smile that always 
danced on his lips and that innocent jollity that beamed through 
his eyes and that attitude of modest humility that he kept towards his 
friends. Anger was not known to him. There was something of gay 
seriousness about him born of the profundity of knowledge. 

Such was Mathur with us — learned and pure and simple. We wish 
him to remain so ever— an example of sincere perseverance and humility. 
May God bless him with success in every walk of life, he happens 
to tread. 

Hari Krishna 

Hari Krishna — small as the name is yet great are the acquirements of 
the man who goes by this name. He belongs to the category of those shy 
gems among the human beings — which are of ‘ so pure * and s serene a ray 5 
that even the darkest * and the most 4 unfathomed * caves of the 4 ocean * 
of shyness, fail to observe his true merit. His shyness and modesty border 
upon diffidence. But they unquestionably enhance his worth and fetch for 
him a popular respect. 

He stood fifth in the High School Examination 1932-33 from the 
Government High School, Banda, and it was very long before many people 
came to know of his high distinction. He joined the Philadelphia Hostel 
in the beginning. Notwithstanding the fact that he hailed from a fairly rich 
family, he made it a point always to abstain from an ostentatious living. 
Simplicity is his keynote and Abandonment his ideal. Nor many a people 
know that he was in the habit of giving away his scholarship to his needy 
friends — and if it is not a rumour, he intends to continue this benevolent 
practice even now. 


He was indisputably the best student of his class and won the Janvier 
Scholarship for being the best student in science in the year 1933-34. His 
achievements are finally crowned when he passes the Board’s Intermediate 
Examination in the First Division with distinction in Chemistry and 
Mathematics and almost loses tragically the First position by one mark only. 
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He was the president of the Chemical Society during the Session 
1934-35, and was the Captain of the General Knowledge Team. His activi- 
ties were thus multifarious and varied, 

A sincere and laborious worker — a very intelligent student, and an 
extremely simple and unostentatious man, Mr. Hari Krishna affords an 
ideal for many a student. He has joined the Allahabad University and we 
wish him every success in his new career. 

N. Chakrawarti. 

Nabendu Chakrawarti came to us from Colonel Brown's Cambridge 
School, Dehradun. Not having offered Physics for his Senior Cambridge, 
what tremendous amount of labour he must have put into reach up the 
class, can well be conceived. And then to the agreeable surprise of us 
alb he was amongst the first four in order of merit In his second year, 
he brushed up the other of his subjects and none could decisively say that 
he was not the best of the lot. He was a wonder in as much as he was 
greatly interested both in English and Mathematics. He had an elegant 
style of his own. 

In the Final Examination, he secured first class with distinctions 
in Mathematics and Chemistry and above all stood as high as ninth in the 
whole province. 

He was a smart nimble boy and a good sportsman — a rare paradox of 
health and learning. His interests were wide. He is a good violinist 
and a good singer. His information was all round. He had imbibed 
fully well the European discipline and culture in which he worked for 
eight years. Smiling as he always was, he will be equally missed in the 
class and on the playground. 

We share his honour and wish him similar success in all the tests he 
is put to throughout the whole span of his life. 
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% “efcfsa af asg t nraart aara aft ^sr at? at fa;?g aftwa 
STRRcrt a Tf W,r 5 % RRK «FT fin^a f? f3TT I 3?ee it, “ RfT 
3JHRT attar atfat I I” 3TSR? fa%R | aft gj=ftai |; 5Tff 
“eRf^ aie-ifa ^ fe^r aifaa: | a€f irftaT I; ef? sg I 

| I” 3TT SR§ 3FR 3m?p afj^ftaitl” fataa %X atSR 

e swat am eratraa art eat I; |, “ rgsgt aft atg i Rreit 
nre af?«r % sara % ff-atet meat I, srt safRRfta I; 
gfteia^san: rt aia Iraft i aar raean sr set it gof tract ft 
raw. ete snaTa % 3 t<j 4 3 na?f str? | ; faeaa e?aei eat atgarr 
ri srraie ftai I aft mi w%< e | aat art sraa; ^pfrriRr 
t art?: seit eisfta rt faare 1 1 *ct er^ra 1 1 " 
eiareta*. fa et*fta a>t aa ft eFfta a;i argaa gr natrc % 
w.x faaa eafta i fa;?g feaa r>r m e^ar It (^) ^ grc? 
g?f?ar hr: ^«t % 1 1 (r) 5 Rf I ftre ^ 

a^T % sre fa ftset wai srgaa aaf gm ftar I se%i 
faa % f r sr? 3Retw i I et?gaf 3?k fsraf? srgaa 1 % 
rutt m efRR % fa eata% 5r?r ft<n I se%? get et^a 
Rt a^ara fait | ; atR % I \ ?a graf a^tt & et^a? 
5 ?e asa-^a^a aar rrt w, ifct ft? aaia Sf a ac af a? | s?ft % 
%ia3? e?3a-gat a;? agaa snaff m fta? 1 1 3?a fa 

i; sfta; fgrfai fit e^e sregai a; fa?er aft %r i itr e^ aaa 
aa ^cet^ifa atTrat 1 1 f att aa, aft a:? Rftfia aa% 



^q aagqq f r ssrt r<*q tq; tsm-mz&t « 

1 i fare jfiec ft *t rqsna: suft qq m *%& qjq f T 

I f% ^ q?n aqnia; ffe % OT § 1 
feit want «q^m> t; $8% ajfe ^r 4^4 anew €t 
q»Wf W 5^1 3T<55 ftq % 4^-fqqmi %r $ttqr q*q qq 
q;ro arm I afte %git % fear ^ 1 1 ^fs % «w qq? q;nr q 
?e^T qRT qf?T asm^l 55qifi[ I ^rr^q rqsmtq | I stffq 5Rt qq; 

€t Hq^ifrraT % qCr eq firare qqj ssq c^r %r qr%r %* Isq €t 
q*a% gaT-^l^q i ! ^rr% a;aqqr 1 1 arranq, qq%, f ^ 

qq srq^ir gar arqqT anq>fq a'q aita: 

«at^«q atfqq; <jaq 1 1 gor ^ ^ wrqq-f^q %r arqqT &tK 
^qpat-fqiqq q*g ^q-gpq^q-grR arrqjRff qn^ 1 1 ^q miw, 
lt% q< 4t c^iaq I 3*ta: 5T*ir m fq; q^ «ft ftrcqqft qtss ft, 

fqqttrT got-^^iq-grR cR§ «q- qf^qf ^5q;55 SW ft, ^ 
ftir^q-fqftq ?R qa *tT sft a:tEq<j' srrar ft, ^riqqor mi 

I I q W f£RT i fqjfg % *CTflfc *RF? ft, f^qgq % T *q- 

%T? atqqmt q£f I srajta fq^q qq ft, cTOl gfirtqi €t q^- 
«i yq g$fftq *1* qa gstr* % afagsn ft g m q |i anatm r q*p 
qjt arq^T *q 1^* qff fmr qrfq q^%qq' q fe^T | “ ?_q ^q 
«t fff 3-q% •% aq qrc?i | i l^qrnqrf qe gfq; %r fq; 
qqi t T%q fqj 3e« gm- 4^qkieqr q; feq am |?| 

®nff I I r%qq fffiq g^q sqq qfT ^ | I fq 55tnf q q^Rq; 

tl qq t fqqqq R^q W%c q qi et?^q q;r srgqq str 
qq aft m qq^T 5J^r ^ 1 1 qq% qq;q sft 5T fe f! 5iq qfl q? 

goTT q ?q stqf % ffq qa: | \ €t fqj^orr % arRgi%i 

arqqr arfqq.Ta: ^qfqq qrc feq T | | egjr ■$<$ q, »q gcqf q;> qffq 
^rqr, ^rfqqr arta: qtrT anff gar g^j q qqr sifq qrfrfqq; 

g^farqi ^i ^q^i, a?«r arV sq'srt jI i«it %i| anrq.qor 

aff^ qq g^ftqf qq aaq^rr sn^a: qf| 1 1 ?piqigj qf ar^r qr qfi| 
€t ffs % 1 1 qw qqj ftq/ i |«ri| q gjfagsrq; tRT 




spnfe se 353 it ^crrsTi ft 33 ft 
sr^ffi ftt 3qm3T 35*3 it fti 

|rai I’’ a^fft 3 33 #i?3[^1 1, 33 

3335353 |, 33 3ig*3 I srtfft 3^r- 

33 ftft 3ig35 f33T ftt 31331 3lf 
•4t ®T?3 % f®3 3T'<53 ^ spsctt 

1 1 msrm il ^5s[-a^nt ftx 
r33rsgTrft3 qqrf-fw^T ftr <=rai 
ft Cn fir^itq^ fti 331351; fit 
% 33R ®fk 35551-^3^ 33 
3m 3 mr i 1 335 g«q g^r 
353531 1 1 pj ft eftt 33 gmHicf 

tl «35ft I; fftg a$fft 351 

%r *ras3wt 31k 93351^3 1: 1 
ng«3 Ct 33i> # oifaiftr it 

gtf^nqf^T €? W! fif^JHFT 

1 1 4kt 353*5 qjc, <73*1 fttq-%?3i 
**< 3m: gn fttw 35t ^ffr m g*3 
3 1 35*3 m 59 mt^igT 

335 qfar Jim 1 1 qiqnn 351*5 Cl % 
513 fft ft 35133 Ct ft fftme 
ft, fftrerc Cl m: 3imn aste3 

35J;ft ft 331 333 3f 3F73I 

fft?I3T3 ftt 1 %B Jaf^jf-WISRI Ct 
ft STR73T % fftwra fti 3T35PJWJ3T 
35c fftrn 1 331 sqftrfnm 

351 «H?T W 357: 33 sTt^TT ft 

35*?J:i30 % 3313 33 gift gtft m, 
for 3ft 3ft *m. 3313 3TK 
335TC 35Tf3 35*ft 35*ft fw^lT^ 333T 


® ) 

33r 3TflT%^l3T! 3ft ftfo 3ft 1 $*ft 
Wt33l ft lifer tl35JC Wg«3 3?m % 
§fftqSTT ft ^H3 m ftt3 art?: 
3ftt333 e«3j5c 351 ft ft grrft i|ft 1 
*ftVW33l ft 33ftr 3*35*5-mnft 
^513 3J: ^5iftf-3R ftftm 351 ft ft 
fftft 3fl3 fftqt I w 3350: 3133- 
^ ¥ 33T ft fesfe 33 3|3 !fg 3r'3 

^ilrgraft Ct fti 1 1 ?gft arfftfeu 

3133-133 ftl 3TT3J3 
3313 35*31 I aft fft 5033 351 
STfftfJT 3333 I 1 ft 

fft 37 ftt33 351 ftfol ftl 5fT3I 
3T3337fllftt | 1 

1*3^ 35*ir ftt 5T33T i 1 rsm 

ft 511:1 fftftt 3^g ft ftts3®f 
sCu: atftftrfimi «rt awra Ctar | 
3Ct 3:gf 1 1 3tgi ft *n?3?sf 
3rfelc3 ftr| Cr, sftftlfftcrr ftlftt 

553-^3^3 3l33t flT3-^lf3^3 ftt 

ftfT 3 I I f*3 33n«C ^31 

§*3*31 33 fBTT 3W 313 I I 
3133 «3T5T ft fftWH 8lk §3fJ: 
3 3»gt ^T fftcT31 313 | 33 ftr Wit 
m 3353 | 1 3JST 351 33 9^3 
355TS3 | fft 33 3133-^313 6fit 

qftfeftt qi: 3351^1 Ytft ^ 33%r 

igg^lft ftt ft® 35^ I 3555T 3»r 3^35 

3»i3ft ft ^rfftq ^33 33 




m ^ 1 1 mm n furore % *rr fe 

^ 3 te frg^i % gro, sr^rft ftj ^rfaccj q»q ft qm*K 

w arorft $&%*?? %r svceft 1 1 sot^rI 1 5^:31 q;r f^q&Fr qrcft 
: ■',': r:--'--^,,/' I i %I qf $ffa<T ^q ftft 

?FI & gfag V r?>T g^q q.fTWr | I 

swq«r 1 1 fag g^ g>ir ftift jfj ssra graft *»%fft ft ft# gi tit 
I ra I %?r^T firanc | fa “ gq I, ^imss gt ft gtr ft ftft sfaquT 
srN^f % gsrtft | *n| qg gqraiT fftft *ra I fa gw fttg# % 
3^ It sr«rar fTrarr^rE 1 gw srer# §;t ?mgft ft srhw 
5Jt?rf qg sf^q ft.q^r ^f^ftkr^wr f 1 arqqq qgt qg# qgft qr 3 ?tt 
t ^r| fH swfti wfar: ft gjf srqqr |r snft | ffteft fpg win 

ft, qr| ga# % n?ftf |r qift t^pft qfamw wqsgT: ft 
5Ff ^ 3W5ri * ?tCt 5I^T, wi q ft l f#, gWlf #eqgTT qr 
^ll flfe'ffl? ft q?T 3?qqr ftft qftwR fa^T W<JTI# qg arTcT <fCT 
«ra ^ 1 gw ftr ftfcq# m wwr qfr |i qjftt qg *rcpr«nr 
'wiRigq qjTwr ^rgft | fft raftqj- ^ fg^j^ff swsiq w ^ ^ r^fo 

^ f?7T “” T ^5 qft fttf ft fqgmqqq ^Tft ft l 

*«' ^ * 1 ^ * 3a ^ w mm 

3? sgw %r awra Ac «ra % <** l> sfcpai is %t »* 

^ ft feiai 1 1 «r ftflV Hffa ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^^”5* 6,55 i ! *t •rft.W.f fesr 1 1 tH 
>raiR, ftvsi'inn, «m %5r snfft fTOiftanp* ms srissc fftsn« 

TL ■'" *? 5 ir » taritoirk 

SPSff f T : il i^ ! f, aftilt ft UJ rT l %r .jjrf? 33^ | J ^ nr f T 

'*' *"** ^ ? ^ ^ gpr ^ ^ a „ fe 
?rCf l ftftr gm^i fty fa55iF%crr 

qrai ^ <fra | ? ffttq- HfigirgrR «jq ft ^r^r 1 1 f n 

mi faqi 3nq srr %i mm str? % faft ^ 

fa OTftf ^ ©R | I fa?!TO «ra?Tt % TTUft % feft 



t I q?T 55 qjfqqf q 

flmraif q?; ararc 
^ 1 1 95T &fqf * ummsE 
q>T qnfq gq ^jff %r q$% 
*"«» «WSRT to* % feqqiff 
I qr«q> qrqf % 3 ^tr % %q 1 
qjfqrTTSTT q?T SJsriq' t^q q^ 
^T | % qil& qqf q^ qqgfc 
%T ^ST ^ ^TJKi qq q;^ Jj 

*m q 0 TO ®qqr flTcgrT ^q 
^t | r array I 
S^OT ^ fqqm q %^q, ^ 
^forrlTsn^ 1 1 

5 w qr^faqj ^ q*: v % 

^T55# t ?qq 3TTq'5[ sr* qj-qqy ^ r 
3?RT 3^TR qff || ar 

fesifTOqFjof qiqqnqf q?r ! 


**% qq ^qqrq 

|, clr ffsq arrc aT^feqr 
Sffffc TO I, ftg 

q% f^qqiq qqj* | 
rn qf fq%? 3ig:qqq qft gfk 
375 ?^: TOST | I 3 ?qqq |qqq zt% 
q^qiq^qqj | r% 

f%%qs q?t to#!^ qt to 
qaarq €t #r^l to mwm q£ i 
fe^qj 3 tk e^rare q; giq srro 
ffq?r qi^qo^J %T qfeq qqr qqi 
srfqqi*? |, f 3 TOR 3 qfqTO |j 
shk ^ffqi^fgrqj TOJ^sq to egfer 
T^rqrq «ro; si% 1 qr^fqqv-gte^jq 
% f^qrerrqs q ‘sr?q-%sr-§?^’ qq 
3 TO[qqq- 3 TI^f TO%T I, %m qsgqq 
^qqqj qgsrqi qgro qnr to «t! to 


t\ r\ 


«rr im^TR^T <rt r^nqm? 


[J^fto WFl^ W&*{ 6 SSff%f] 

r^iqlr imt q^T-qjfq, 3 TR[ $ (qTOSr Cmi qjq ; 

3 q? qjT 3 FMT ^ iqTOq Inf? q;fg?TT srqinq ! 

f§f^tq; ^qqi-qqq qjqqs- ^ W^S q‘cF 3ft ^ ^ 

toto qrftqjrqf^-qt % sfg qjfqqr h fsr^r g?q?q ^ 



sqgg; q'fesftT ft 999 fl: 9 i 95 

9 I9?9 ft qsfq site % sr|g9 

9?q?9 9T o;^ q|9 ft 9*9 site 

fq^qai 1 1 aifsfeqs ftf^r 
% ^ 5 ® §99? %i fftfrc 9 * 9g«r 
% S ?9 & 39 ftM % fq 9 i 99 
eft 9 tII ft 3139 ¥?fe 9t 339I99I 
ffaifcqf ai$f?PR 199 T ft 
arqfrr 99 3j9 93 9*99 |i 

99? 1 1I919 99 % 9 ? 99 ?ir 9^ 
91991 % q^r^sg 3 ? 9 tfls 9 1991- 
fqamsR % 9If99 eft f % 999 
|r 33V 1 f%3 9i9r arq;K 9? 
fts?3ff % q^Rj. ft* 59 99r 

qft w-?qs ?r 99 ft? R?lefi*m 

ll 1 3*9; HRq-lfq 9^9? 9 T 

9T9T3 ^q 9K<H <£?; 39TO tl l 
m^frr«K-^^q 9 ? 9 C 199 ? 

93, ^fn-'jpT f^r % m^feq? 

q*c 59 3 ? 9 ?fls 9 ‘fl 9 ? 99 ’ 9 ? 

9 jfct 3 qfe ?9 93 59 fir^rr^rtucr 
£?9 9 T 19199 93 5 [cft ft? I 

T 91999 ? 9 > ai 39 r qft 9191 Is? 
99 939 9 feq wg^q % qc- 
qqq;rc- 9 TSi?Hxr 99 T 9 59# 
9 fiq?n 9 T 1 99-99 593 ft l^rr- 

<3P? fS[q 9 *SFq]c99, 9^9 3r*T- 

«jpf Tlsrrftft fi ?99 qft I l«9 €t 

qftfftqsi ft fir! 3?9 9 59 


9? fttrr ‘qjfqcn’ era? 33?ls 9T99 
9ft ft$r ‘9F9’ Iiti ^ 
Is q'fftftr 91 m 3ii3-9t 9 q?t 1 1 
qsfir 9? fftjSflftferf qTrRqf 

ft ftt 9^ «qfir srfasqfr?? 

IbtI- 

99T 5?: ftaaPTfli?? 3Jf WI9 
93?ft i 1919? 9 ?F? ! 

3T^I qsfeqf % 9m9-9(9 
99? ^9 qfft i 3T91?9 ! 

393 9 r 9 59 919T qft a^Ccif % 
qqfT 5391 I, (9199 |r 3391 I 
991 9J5C 339T |— 

fls^ 5?: ft 

591 ^* 3 Tq% 55 C SRT «K I 
T%% 3T9 3* 5qfK 

ira 9? arajircii m fR !! 

fqftmlaSk 9t?^9M9q; $191 
% feq ^9F9 399^95 | I 
91? 9T qsfen % 3??9?99 | I 9sfl 
3qsR %? siqft lsii?9 9^9-v9ftr 
9 ftf5?9 9*9* |5 f9?9-9?r99I ft 
91^9? 9T9T I— 

fft?qr i\ 9 i, | «iq*$*uft ! 

gft 3?qft ¥ftftia:- 9 w, 

$19 Is 19 93T?ft ft 
q^r f? 9?, $^-s^ imqwr 1 



( U j 



% tft suit mnj |— 
^ sRPcf ^5 ?? artart, 

^ *>fsRT lit R^rarT; 

®Kt srr«mr mtm «t jp |— 

3,131 feg % %r 3R3TR 
ftr® iri st<rt i?r i 
*?IK 5 SKte?jf If 3 T % 51 ?: 

=hrt % usj % ctjt 

fqfr ftf *£ 1 

<*%?rf % Efiij53;i=r SRI fcRT 

S^^OT ^rfl | 3 % 3 H|^ 

®IR arte § gRjp? sfeiRER 

IfcTI t 3?fc Sff <jg I— 

mm «r« ^jr l^mfi-, 
srrai ifar »tr ? 

3ft ster ft, f%fTr-^,fi; 
ear® sr ski aiT?r 1 

x&fe* Sritmiisx 

«feirfc*mrfe«jf % sreits* 

m fami m |, ^ 

^1 fe*n «t 3 T 5 hr Cr few 

1 1 f fe^r, ^rfsr qft it 

*1S«R %$* %T fjTWf§R SRcft 

m srfsr-srar Sfr starts & 3% 
t* ^ I— 

f ^ 3 ff 3 WR ^ ae qR, 

5 T?i ?r| 


rw? ssRt-gir 37 §$rr 
3 R*f %i qftqf m ^rem: ; 

3f^f ^ff i| g*KR 

*ff I ^tft *et srra 1 

‘TORT 3 TR ‘^jr-f^R’ ft 
q*?r €t qferor 'jnt^qxrr fqqjf^R gt 
1 1 q*cr totor % ft m\ itif 
ft ^ t SIR ?Jft 5 RROT | % 

s ®mf ^ Rrafk qfra m-m 
WS* fewot %fft it w f — 
^R-qfk 337 q^fer-ereRr, 

*3R*fRf ^qfeff-et, 

qm-^n-f%f sg'sr-Sfn-er, 

C t mm m-srfam-ifi ? 


%ir rltffi S fa?§ «7® 
spr ©*Rt |i fa ctm*: % |- 
q?f % qnf*r $ f:g 

aiR?: Sfrfer-qnR brj eRnstor 

W** ™ «m 1 1 q* 5 T 

% ^qraq; i, mi arrara aiq% 

Ifq H c5|5fR ??fR fffft 37fR 

^q^R r%R | 1 





nte ?tqt i ? a^t at ssra I ! 
af agi faa a?qaT I 3 -sjt 
fJR-afaH rTWrtT t, HT 

faw I, af tf, araiit w$*t *r I 


r . V ~ HfiraHTafa Ht a*f 

fetRT J^cf^fT HI 53IKT 

*sr, * ^ fern* ,, ^ *>*t#m* nrorrtosm 

fiKrWftfti % or ft src feat S* ' ‘f*’ 8 ^ 

_, __ r y rv v hi smt wa f i feg ‘issa’ 

hi: sijRj 3 itot5?i Ht am ariar fair ^ 

SPOT «fft I ^ «*-. I ft H-fi. * 35 ^ ^ ” 9 3,ra ' 

ft » in-ams. si |, w M, 8 * "* 1 ^ 53 

* a^n s^j | tffewi ^ hi w I— 

sm hi sawn: firfaa f tar | fia *t gaes «nf?a ! 

arte ssrnt litfa i m«r Hff rR?n: arnat & srrfar ? 

fsirRr ft 15 3TTcTT I, Hf 3a3T ft ^fs HI ft aiRi? 3T5TTfar S 

q?ai artar 1 1 ‘ «?rat <ft a* qfsat’ r -, ~ K . 

, ^ .. * f^a his-hji % nfa nr srerc 

hi H fraa lift at aftara lift I i ^ A tr ^ * 

* ' . „ nitraHT ft aft ffararat qaat f i 

SW HI I, IffT aft* ^T HI . rx . v - 

. . air fa<mm ti arar t th ?aai 

^ <rc sfterar _ ~ w _ Vl=r IU3 p . m 

_, fj^r, ?aat ffar attaa-aa-^raa 

a€f sir enai— ^ ~ r 

hir h fl fet* 1 1 ana rawe 

qrfai ! hw< 5S qifor I fifat srjh HT ^ sr} ? ?u f q$ HI at I— 

8 W5! aRftagft feBit ^ 

3^5 % % feqr *Ji, cit gif enar n^r a aara i 

** 3 35 *" ^ »* ^ ? «« « «« 'rife*, 

^ C3R hurt 1 1 an^rr 1 1 ftn % ft spr, sitor h 
hi qfena hc %m giffoc i f^rnt sref fl nra ferT f i sra: h^ a 
%r fqn^sm t e^w g:nr hi ft at aiwrfwH ^ ^t ^rfar I, a 
yryrsa sfsnt^nc f tar ^ ! arat — <gim i srtaa nt srfaferr a 3 % aftaf 



*?<T €t ?Rff%«RcfT qofq 
fWr % four 

5IFmi I q‘?T % fffft $ CC« 
tf®"T sfiV 3^wig?ri €t 1 1 wmf q% 
^rari % i aT«r-^r-gi»j q> r qr t wm 
W sqfe^r ^T erare ^q gROT feq; 
fq; 1 1 sfrCi ¥?rat % srsn^ % ^r4V 
rn^ |r %K If 311% i site$r& 
zm qr%, 3%q?T % g^r% 
*ra qji: #% |, 3?| %r ^rjf-^ 
q»i-^n signer liari 1 1 im erffm- 
qftq? 5E wnqfo % *Nr % qfa^ci 
*wrf* 3TT g=§ % qgr %r srnVm 
3 *t m srfewfw q;fq smrar I smw 
wnm <j<j? fiRsrrsr | i ?n H5 
3 ^ « W 5 ft % nt aim s? 
sr q'ci m {^ %i u4 1 1 


ar«n *rm n eq ^ ir«T it 

I !i ^ * 3m*T ^5 rTCTT % 

^cfnrsr Cr 1 1 wfy %i 

ijraR % sfour % ijof fearer | — 
STI555 3lfr 3?TR |— 

3rn-3ftenr % a^i^r gi^ 

qq ansn ?m aifessiq g|| 

q’C fg* gff | 


qm fir Hf mqg nrer f, 

sure srCiff qjr qiem-srey i 

sKjq-gfoifr q?r agister I, J 

fltfer % I 31 fa 3T3irg55 I 1 
%t 3T«& *IT 3TTTHIT 51131, 

sm SBT SITtflcT gs^ I 
w,x =% r qf , 

sn4 1 st I q|rT jrt^ i C 



WIT3 *TT 




gjRRf an gJT | ! ttffor 
art 5gT55I Sift Sim *nqa> ;fa | | 
mart mre 'am 3 tk aft nat % 
%ws tit i i snf, traraafk titanr, 
trat sian stjftrasai %i gtf , 

sfarr? % §f^ *f*rr %i cafir 
aagpT an ^ftc? art ti it fag 
TO g*r ^ m 2 frsiTciiaif a; fifsiaf 
art anrtnif i nt-fa^n arfatqmtt 
li w^aTfaaf % 
fannasm !k?t% arsi an 
anft nrTf fang n tot anfar an mrfr 
S 3?q^ ail 3R^q fans art gtt t 
srarc an ^fasm snut 
fairer an tir^fr t ! to ft #fan 
a sra af anarsi mart »ft fa 
Religion is opium for humanity 
to mm arfer atn^qt % 

TO fifcT |t 3S ^ | fafg %fan ?k\ 


to fatrrtsntr tTO% 
an sqfa «ft— toS trer^tT, sn?- 
mfaai ant famrcf % qfa 
aarstfaaj srfrggfa afi $E 5 ar aft I 
isn aar ? to it trffa, 
tmfaf 3tk ftrafat ftrotirt art 
nq i afat gtr an 
faftof an: fan nar ark snsr »iri“ 
ft ’Eitra 3 to tr srqnr asrnr q®? 
^ t srm to ig^t, i tujgc 
I, gfnnr a?t atfarr it qar 3 ug$f 

tig 1 1 

wt ARB n smt 3nf5[f art 
^ranr amn =srr^ | i erf m 
fcr it fan art mm %m gm 
1 1 to% ^3t€f nt nrfan an trf 
^ fan I ark at tfr 1 1 mm 
m^f nt-nrtt tit t$ i, aiqf t 

% fat <TTO t| i—fafg fa* i T 





5Sfrir | ft; ftqr gs^Rr 

I, g*%Rr qra*£q ^ ! sjjf q^Rj 
I sRfprr ! gu ftfe |t, sift ^ ?tt 
t ng^T ! gir qjften^ ft q?sR ft 
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SCRAMBLED ANSWERS 

(Book Test, Page 7) 



Read this only after you have worked out your own . answers to the 
Book Information Test on page 7. The following is a list of all the correct 
answers ; but they are not arranged in the same order as the questions* It 
will furnish the same kind of diversion as a cross-word puzzle to work out 
the proper order of these answers. 

All Quiet on the Western Front. E. M. Remarque. 

An American novelist, author of Main Street , etc. ; Nobel prize 
winner. 

J. M. Barrie. 

Lewis Carroll. 

Warwick Deeping. 

Benjamin Disraeli. 

Emily. 

False. 

German. 

Great Expectations. 

Hard Times. 

Thomas Hughes. 

The Jungle Book. 

The King’s Grace. 

John Masefield 
Herman Melville. 

A. A. Milne. 

No Jules Verne. Half Mile Down. 

None. 

, . J. B. Priestley. 

The Rivals. 

Treasure Island. 

X. 


Yes. No. 
0 . 



